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REVIEW OF THE WEEK. 


R. CLEVELAND is said to have imparted to a Democratic 
friend his ideas in outline, as to Mr. Waite’s successor in the 
office of Chief Justice. If this report be authentic, he will take 
neither a member of his Cabinet, nor a member of the Supreme 
Bench, nor a Southerner. Mr. Lamar’s elevation must satisfy the 
South for the present, and perhaps the President thinks the eleva- 
tion of a second secessionist and silent partner in repudiation is 
more than the country would bear at present. Of course, the 
new Chief Justice must be an unimpeachable Democrat, which 
does not favor the selection of Judge Cooley, who is not of that 
class. Perhaps some Mugwump lawyers will be grieved at this 
demand. But they must remember that men are made members 
of that tribunal because they are in harmony with the constitu- 
tional convictions of the party in power. Now a man who took 
part in a movement whose leaders denied the very existence of 
such convictions cannot be accepted by either party as having 
any political principles as regards the interpretation of the Con- 
stitution. He has put himself outside the two great currents 
of political movement which have characterized our government 
from the beginning. 

At present, Minister Phelps is most talked of, and would not 
be a bad selection, as he is a Democrat, but the country has yet to 
receive the evidence that heis astrong lawyer. That requirement 
and the other that he shall be under fifty-five years of age, are 
both specified in the report to which we have referred. Of course 
the modest people of New York have their candidate, as forevery 
other national office,—two of them, indeed. One is Mr. Hoadly, 
the former Governor of Ohio, who at present is practising law in 
that city. Mr. Hoadly is a man of ability, and the closing scene 
of his administration gives us a higher opinion of his moral cour- 
age. Buta governor who in his Thanksgiving Proclamation could 
specify no One to whom the people of the State should express 
their gratitude for the blessings of the year, would not be accept- 
able to the people generally as Chief Justice, and very much less 
than acceptable to a large and influential section of Mr. Cleveland’s 
supporters. The other New York candidate is Mr. James C. 
Carter, whose greatness as a jurist and other fine qualities first 
dawned upon the country when the newspapers of that city began 
to “ write him up” for this vacancy. In many cases it is wise to 
take a man who has it in him to become eminent. In this case 
some substantial evidence of eminence already attained is in order. 





THE bill to authorize the President to spend the surplus in 
purchasing bonds not yet due leaves the Senate in rather bad 
shape, although not so bad as was threatened. It is provided that 
the Secretary of Treasury, in addition to his mouthly purchases 
of silver to coin standard dollars, shall buy at current rates silver 
bullion equal in value to the amount of national bank currency, 
whose retirement has been forced by the cancelling of bonds. For 
this silver he shall issue certificates at the same rates. This is 
distinctly better than issuing Treasury notes, or allowing the free 
issue of silver certificates at market rates to any depositor of silver 
bullion. It is better even than our coinage of standard silver dol- 
lars, in that the margin between real and nominal value in the 
case of these certificates will be much smaller. Indeed it would 
have been well if the friends of sound finance had tried to stop 
the coinage of silver by substituting an equal amount of such cer- 
tificates for the monthly coinage on government account. But it 
is a mischievous measure on two accounts, although not so mis- 
chievous as either of the proposals with which the country was 
threatened. (1) Silver not only has fallen, but is falling in price, 





and will continue to fall, until its remonetization has been effected 
by international agreement. The silver certificates issued this 
year would be worth, perhaps, ninety cents on the dollar two 
years hence. As they call for nothing but a specified weight, sil- 
ver bullion, and as the Treasury is under no obligation to redeem 
them at par, what reason is there to suppose they will continue to 
circulate at par? And if they should, they will serve to push 
gold out of the circulation with great rapidity. (2) Any and every 
purchase of silver by the United States makes it easier for Eng- 
land and Germany to persist in the demonetization of silver. For 
this reason the bimetallists of Europe are urging us to stop coin- 
age of standard dollars. English and German financiers will re- 
joice over this fresh evidence of our readiness to help them out of 
their straits as regards East Indian finance and the German silver 
surplus. 

It is rather remarkable that the passage of the bill by the 
Senate was followed by an upward movement in stocks and an 
easier money market. This either shows that a more serious ap- 
prehension has existed of a contraction of the currency than had 
been supposed, or that Wall street is not quite so heartily on the 
side of sound finance as it has had credit for being. 





In the Senate the Dakota biil is the order of the day, and 
Senator Platt, of Connecticut, the chairman of the Commitee on 
Territories, made a very able statement of the case for the admis- 
sion of the sister commonwealth into the Union. The case for 
Dakota has been so often stated, and wasso ably summed up by Sena- 
tor Harrison at the last session, that it takes a strong man to give 
freshness to the argument. But in this Mr. Platt succeeded. He 
showed that while the area of the British Islands is but 122,000 
square miles, that of the territory as it stands is 149,000 square 
miles. It isas largeas New England, New York, and New Jer- 
sey, or as all the Middle States, together with Maryland and Vir- 
ginia. For this reason, the territory should be divided. The bill 
proposes to admit South Dakota as a State, with an area of 77,000 
square miles, or something over half the area of the territory, 
and a population greater than is found in any of nine of the States 
now inthe Union. The rest is to remain under territorial organ- 
ization as North Dakota. He showed that the steps taken by 
South Dakota for admission into the Union were entirely regular 
and in accordance with precedents set when the Democratic party 
was dominant. It never had been assumed that Congress must 
pass an enabling act before the territory may take steps to put it- 
self into shape for admission as a State. 

There is reason to hope that no prolonged debate will be 
needed, as the opponents of the measure have little to say, and 
that little is mainly an attack upon the historical principles of their 
own party. Senator Butler, speaking for the minority of the 
party, attacked the bill on the ground that Congress must take the 
initiative, and that no neglect of its plain duty can justify the peo- 
ple of a territory in moving for themselves. This is a denial cf 
popular sovereignty and a condemnation of Democratic prece- 
dents which no consistent Democrat would have perpetrated. 
Why not say frankly : “‘ South Dakota will be a Republican State, 
and will send two Republican Senators to this body. We cannot 
afford to admit her until we have a new Democratic State to bal- 
ance her.” This is the position which the Democrats of the House 
are inclined to occupy. It probably is as well for the Republican 
party that they should. If Dakota is not admitted at this session, 
because the Senate refuses to admit New Mexico with its far scan- 
tier population of Mexicans and half-breeds, the Republicans will 
have yet another issue with which to go before the country. 
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A FULL week has been wasted in the House because of the 
determination of a faction among the Democrats to prevent the 
passage of the bill for the refunding of the direct tax of 1861 to 
those States which paid it. The amount in question is $17,000,000, 
and the fairness of the bill admits of no question. If all the 
States had paid it, there would have been no propriety in refund- 
ing anything. If all the States were now to pay their quota, there 
would be the same ground for letting the matter drop. But the 
Treasury has no authority to proceed farther with the collection, 
and the principles of equity demand that the government shall 
move either backward or forward in the matter. But the filibust- 
ers were determined that it shotld do neither. They would re- 
sist the alternative offered by Senatar Chandlor, that the whole 
tax be now collected. They opposed, with the same spirit, the 
proposal to refund what has been collected. By making dilatory 
and formal motions, and securing a roll cail each time, they pre- 
vented any progress whatever being made, or any business con- 
sidered from Wednesday of last week until Thursday of this 
week, when their party gave way to them, having decided in a cau- 
cus on Wednesday evening to postpone the bill until December 
next. 

The resisting faction, about seventy in number,—less than 
one-fourth of the House,—consisted largely of Southern members, 
and were, of course, all Democrats. They were led nominally by 
Mr. Oates, of Alabama, but were supported in their course by 
Mr. Breckinridge, of Arkansas, Mr. McMillan, of Tennessee, and 
others who have been conspicuous in the Free Trade attack. 
Speaker Carlisle gave no sign of disapproving the scandalous 
performance. Of the twenty-five Northern Democrats whojoined 
in it, we are surprised to see Mr. Foran, of Cleveland, a supposed 
friend of Protection. Delaware’s one vote, representative of dis- 
franchisement and fraud, was of course available against the re- 
payment of a tax whose collection she resisted to the utmost, 
when the Union needed it. Ten Northern and three Border States 
were represented in this Confederate movement. But there was 
a majority for the bill among the Democrats of the House and 
their caucus surrender was only fresh proof that the Southern 
men of the Breckinridge type are the controlling power. 

Of course this waste of time has been shamefully prejudicial 
to the public business. Mr. Mills frets under it as he wants to 
get his Revenue bill before the House, but he has to admit that it 
is his friends who have blocked the way. It was not Mr. Ran- 
dall, much less the Republicans, who were keeping his measure 
back. Besides this, he fears that the dissension over the measure 
has further weakened the cohesion of the majority in the House, 
which was weak enough already. 





THE miscellaneous and accidental association of voters called 
Mugwumps are sorting themselves out between the two parties, 
as the presidential canvass approaches. Mr. Curtis has given the 
country notice that he and his friends are for. Mr. Cleveland in 
preference to any possible Republican candidate, although he ad- 
mits that Mr. Cleveland has been a failure in the very matter 
which was put forward as a reason for preferring him. The 7imes 
of New York follows Mr. Curtis’s example. It also is for Mr. 
Cleveland in prefereace to any possible Republican candidate, on 
the ground that the overthrow of the Protective tariff,—which 
movement it declines to call Free Trade,—is of greater impor- 
tance than any reform of the Civil Service. It hints an admis- 
sion that Mr. Cleveland has been a failure in regard to the latter 
reform by saying that although ‘“ he undoubtedly was more gen- 
erally acceptable as a civil service reform candidate than in any 
other specific character, and more votes were definitely won by 
him on that score than on any other,” yet “since his election he 
has found himself forced to give more prominence to the question 
of revenue than of administrative reform, aud would now go be- 
fore the country more distinctly on a revenue reform tariff (sic) 
than as a candidate of civil service reform.” For this reason it 
expects that those of the Mugwumps who did not hail with joy 





his Tariff message will go back to the Republican party. There 
were thirty such, it is said, at one Republican primary meeting in 
Hartford last week. But the Times continues with Mr. Cleveland, 
although it now would be farcical to run him as a civil service re- 
form candidate. It says that though Judge Gresham or General 
Hawley were nominated it would make very little difference. We 
do not know anything Mr. Hawley has done, except his unhappy 
vote against the Blair bill, to justifiy the mention of his name as 
one welcome to the 7imes but that it speaks of Judge Gresham 
sympathetically is natural. 

As for the Evening Post, it deals less in hypocrisy than either 
of its associates. It of course is for any candidate who favors 
Free Trade, and it treats Mr. Cleveland’s pretenses to rank as a 
Civil Service reformer as a jest. It says he has been applying 
tbe reform on the local option principle. Massachusetts wants 
it and so it gets it. Indiana does not want it, and so it is treated 
to the Spoils policy. Even this is to elevate the President’s policy 
to a higher level than it deserves. The Democracy of Massachu- 
setts hate the reform as heartily as do the Democracy of Indiana 
or Maryland. But in Massachusetts there is a large Mugwump 
element, to which the President ascribes so much of local narrow- 
ness as to suppose that the enforcement of the reform in their 
own neighborhood will satisfy them. And he seems to have taken 
their measure very fairly. People to whom New England, if not 
the whole United States, lies within a hundred miles of the Bos- 
ton state-house, are living in a condition of lofty satisfaction with 
the President for whom they deserted their former party. And 
so long as Mr. Cleveland thinks they have the smallest chance of 
overcoming the Republican majority in that State, he will con- 
tinue to gratify them. For the same reason there has been some 
attention to the reform in Connecticut, and in New York and 
Brooklyn, where the Mugwump vote is worth regarding. But 
wherever this consideration did not avail, the ‘‘ Local Option” in 
the matter was left to the Democratic workers, just as far as the 
law would allow,—and in some cases even farther. 





INDIANA affairs continue to attract attention, because that 
State is one of those where the national battle will be won and 
lost. two weeks ago Harper’s Weekly gave a portrait and bio- 
graphical sketch of Judge Gresham ; this week General Harrison 
is similarly dealt with. In addition Mr. Curtis editorially dis- 
cusses the situation in that State, speaking especially of the ‘‘ In- 
dependents,” represented by Messrs. Foulke and Swift, whose 
report on the scandals of the civil service has been so much dis- 
cussed. The drift of Mr, Curtis’s article is very plain: he seeks 
to show,—chiefly by the testimony of a Mr. Howland, and of a 
letter printed in the New York Evening Post,—that the Indiana 
“Independents,” convinced as they are of Mr. Cleveland’s be- 
trayal of reform in the civil service, may yet support him because 
of his position in favor of Free Trade. ‘‘ Dissatisfaction is a rela- 
tive thing,” saysthe author of the letter in the Post, and he makes 
it clear that he is more dissatisfied with the Republican party, 
whomsoever it may nominate, for its protectionist policy than 
with Mr. Cleveland for establishing the spoils system. And 
the Weekly, explaining what Republicans might do to hold 
such ‘‘ Independents,” says that ‘ most of all” would they take 
Judge Gresham,—which is exactly the old story over again. It 
shows that Mr. Curtis, and all of the class of former Republicans 
who are enamored of Mr. Cleveland’s Free Trade policy, know 
exactly what they are talking about when they state their regard 
for Judge Gresham, and indicate that he might draw some of them 
away from their present purpose. This is of small avail: either 
the Republican party will win with a square-edged Protectionist, 
or it will lose entirely. 

And as to Indiana, it is proper to say that Mr. Foulke is not 
of the class which the Weekly is marshalling. He did not vote for 
Mr. Cleveland, and will not. Since Mr. Blaine’s withdrawal, he 


expects to vote for the candidate to be named at Chicago. 
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Mr. SHERMAN is being decidedly supported in Ohio, by the 
several district conventions that are now choosing their delegates 
to Chicago. Evenin Lucas county, (Toledo), where the opposi- 
tion of the Toledo Blade was for some time very strenuous, the 
convention heartily instructed for him. In Maryland, at the 
meeting of the State Committee, on Wednesday, it was found that 
with Mr. Blaine’s withdrawal respected, Mr. Sherman came next 
in strength, 





Ir may strike one as odd to have it seriously said by a leading 
New York Democrat that it would be “a violation of the estab- 
lished precedents of the Democratic party ” to nominate the same 
man twice successively for the Presidency. And yet there is such 
an “established precedent,” running back for half a century. 
Van Buren was renominated in 1840,—and beaten overwhelm- 
ingly. Since then there have been eleven Presidential elections, 
and twelve individuals,—two being in the field in 1860,—have 
been candidates of the Democratic party. None of them was 
nominated twice. The Van Buren experience seemed to sink 
deep into the hearts of his party. In 1844, Polk was nominated ; 
in 1848, Cass; in 1852, Pierce; in 1856, Buchanan; in 1860, Doug- 
las anl Breckinridge; in 1864, McClellan; in 1868, Seymour; in 
1872, Greeley; in 1876, Tilden; in 1880, Hancock; and in 1884, 
Cleveland. Even Polk, Pierce, and Buchanan, though in the 
Presidency, were not renominated for a second term. 





THE election of State officers in Louisiana will take place on 
Tuesday, and the interest aroused by it at home is not at all ap- 
preciated at this distance. The notable features are: the greatly 
increased activity and hopefulness of the Republicans, under the 
leadership of ex-Governor Warmoth ; the distraction of the Dem- 
ocratic organization in New Orleans, with the evident opinion of 
an increasing number of white voters that a change of party con- 
trol would be an advantage; and, finally, the declaration made 
several weeks ago, by Governor McEuery, that there should be a 
fair election. Obviously, the last is the most vital feature in the 
situation; if there should be really a free ballot and an honest 
count, the probability is that the State would go Republican, It 
is said by a Democratic newspaper that Warmoth’s majority in 
New Orleans aud the lower parishes will be very large, and that 
he will come up to the Red River country 30,000 ahead of Nichols, 
—therefore the majority in that section must exceed that figure. 
No doubt, it will do so; it need hardly be expected that Lonisiana 
has arrived at the condition of civilization indicated by an honest 
election. Indeed, Governor McEnery, who declared there should 
be fair play, has recently said in a public speech at Shreveport 
that before the government should “ pass again under the dom- 
ination of ignorance and vice,”—i. e., the people should elect the 
Republican ticket,—he ‘‘ would wrap the State in revolution from 
the Arkansas line to the Gulf,’’—and no doubt this sort of talk is 
the true key-note of the situation. 





THE present Chairman of the Republican Committee of 
Pennsylvania, Mr. Cooper, has held his position continuously 
since 1881, a length of time unprecedented in the history of either 
party in this State, and probably of any party in any State. 
There is now a sharp attack upon his incumbency, originating 
apparently in the north-western counties, and headed by a Mr. 
Andrews, of Crawford, who is a candidate for the place. Pro 
found anxiety has been caused in the breasts of many ‘‘ workers” 
by the uncertainty “‘ how Quay stands” in regard to the matter, 
and there has been a cruel suspicion that Mr. Quay was inclined 
to favor a rotation in office, while Mr. Cameron was indifferent 
one way or the other, and substantially powerless, at any rate. 

The present Republican organization in Pennsylvania is very 
fully in Mr. Quay’s hands. Mr. Cooper is simply one of his lieu- 
tenants. If he should be displaced, it will mean that he is no 
longer desirable in the Chairmanship to the further plans of “ the 
junior Senator.” So far as party success this year is concerned, 





probably not many persons will imagine that the danger of Penn- 
sylvania voting for the Democratic candidate for President is 
only to be averted by standing Mr. Cooper in the breach. 





THE Rhode Island election includes one highly interesting 
feature besides those mentioned last week. The amendment to 
the constitution abolishing the property qualification for voters of 
foreign birth was adopted by a slight margin over the requisite 
three-fifths vote. This will greatly change, in the course of the 
next five years, the face of the political situation in Rhode Island. 
It is estimated that there are nearly 30 000 men in the State not nat- 
uralized, whereas the whole vote at the recent election was about 
40,000. The addition, therofore, of seventy-five per cent. to the 
present voting population is in plain view. Some of the new men 
have probably “ declared their intentions,” but the greater part 
have not. The additions in time for the Presidential election can- 
not therefore be very great, but subsequent elections will be 
watched with great interest. Senator Aldrich is quite confident 
that the Republican party will hold its own among them, as 
most of them are employed in the factories of the State and have 
a direct interest in the maintenance of the Protective policy. This 
probably is true; but it is far from certain, and obviously two 
things are highly important to the Republicans,—to thoroughly 
awaken an intelligent and fair discussion of the Tariff question 
among the new voters; and to avoid the load of unpopular and 
objectionable “‘ ring ” politicians. 





AT the writing of this paragraph, ex-Senator Roscoe Conkling, 
who has been lying critically ill during the week, at his home in 
New York, remains in a very dangerous condition. His case is 
liable to a sudden fatal termination, but recovery is yet hoped 
for. 

Of the health of Mr. Blaine contradictory reports are printed. 
Letters from friends say he is well, and we prefer to accept these 
assurances. It is now said that he will sail from Southampton for 
home, about June 10, which would bring him to New York just as 
the Chicago convention is gathering. 





THE Ohio town of Marietta has been reminding us how new 
and youthful in the sisterhood of States is our great neighbor to 
the West. It wasin that now rather unimportant town that the 
first group of Yankee settlers began their their occupation of Ohio 
in 1788, and last week the centenary was celebrated with much 
spirit, Senator Hoar being the most eminent of the guests from 
other States. Ohio is a complex commonwealth in its make-up. 
New England flooded the Western Reserve with an intelligent 
and thrifty population. The Scotch-Irish poured in from Western 
Pennsylvania, and brought their conservatism and their vertebral 
obstinacy. The Germans—Christian, Hebrew, and indifferent— 
after 1848 streamed into the great cities. Minor groups of South- 
ern whites who disliked slavery, and of Scotchmen, gave charac- 
ter to localities. No complete homogeneity has been reached as 
yet, and the politics of the State is at times a battle between the 
unassimilated elements, with the Puritans and the Scotch-Irish 
generally on the top. 





THE death of Gen. Quincy A. Gilmore removes the greatest 
artillery officer of the war, and one of the greatest of its engi- 
neering officers, His services in the bombardments of the South 
Atlantic coast were brilliant, and his death was due to disease 
contracted in that duty. In this respect he is one instance out of 
the many of our soldiers, who have been unfitted for work and 
are moving slowly toward the grave, because of injury through 
exposure to an unhealthy climate and under conditions entirely 
novel to them. General Gilmore was not left to suffer in want 
and go to the poor-house. We do not treat our generals in that 
way. But we have in American poor-houses 9,000 privates for 
whom the country has done nothing. 
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THE death of Jacob Sharp, with his case still pending in the 
courts, was perhaps as good a satisfaction to justice as could be 
looked for. The chances of his conviction of the offense he had 
committed were very small. If he had boycotted a German 
bakery, he might have been sent to prison with adequate prompt- 
ness. But a sinner whose iniquities, like his fortune, are on a 
grand scale, gets off easily in New York. He has in his favor the 
ignorance of the prosecuting officers as to the State’s laws of evi- 
dence, and that fine complexity of State courts which enables an 
interminable series of appeals. And then, when the worst comes 
to the worst, the city elects a district attorney accomplished in the 
law’s delays, if in nothing else, who can keep a case hanging for 
years. Had Mr. Sharp lived long enough, he would have been 
rescued by the statute of limitations, before his case went to a jury 
asecond time. As it is, he has died under indictment for an of- 
fence of which he certainly was guilty, and the public has but one 
opinion about him. 

He was a man of a thoroughly bad type in all his public rela- 
tions. He believed every man had his price, and he acted on the 
belief. Probably he was nearer the truth in his estimates of the 
men who are entrusted with the government of New York than 
he would have been in any other part of the country. But even 
in New York there are Abdiels, whose price is not in the pocket of 
any Mr. Jacob Sharp, and one determined man of the sort spoiled 
everything. 





In Pittsburg the judges have dealt with applicants for license 
even more rigorously than in Philadelphia. The city has had 
about 1,500 licensed saloons. Of these 720 applied for license 
under the new law. The judges have granted only 223 licenses, 
or less than one to each 750 persons in the population in 1880. As 
Pittsburg has grown rapidly since the discovery of natural gas, 
the proportion probably is nearer one to each 1,000 of the poeple. 
The New York Assembly has passed a law to limit the licenses 
granted to one to each 300 of the people. Even this would have 
been a gain to the cities of our commonwealth before the Brooks 
law was passed. But we have got much beyond that limitation 
now,—always supposing that the law is to be enforced after the 
Ist of June, against unlicensed sellers. 





THE great debate in the Canadian House of Commons at Oi- 
tawa over the proposal for unrestricted reciprocity or commercial 
union with the United States has ended in its defeat by a vote of 
124 to 67. As the Canadian ministry refused to accept the propo- 
sition, the division upon it was on party lines, and the vote reflects 
simply the comparative strength of the Conservatives and the Lib- 
erals in the House. If the Liberals had had the foresight to put 
forward this proposal in the last election, instead of simply attack- 
ing the Protective tariff, the result might have been very different. 
As it was, they had nothing to oppose to the National Poiicy but a 
proposal to return to the wretched and lifeless condition of affairs 
which existed before 1879. And they were beaten, as they de- 
served to be. The Protective policy has done Canada a great deal 
of good. That good has been limited by the smallness of the 
country, or rather of its white population, and the isolation of the 
provinces from each other. Under commercial union, the national 
policy, so far from being overthrown, would be given a chance of 
full usefulness, The free interchange of all products would secure 
to each all the commercial benefits of annexation, without inter- 
fering with the political development of the Dominion. It isa 
great mistake on the part of the Conservatives to leave the advo- 
cacy of such a proposal to a party not sound in regard to Protec- 
tion. 





“ THE course of true love never did run smooth,” but it is not 
often that it finds in its way a German Chancellor with a thousand 
diplomatic reasons against the match. The proposal to marry the 
the daughter of the German Emperor to one of her grandmother’s 
favorites of the Battenberg family, Alexander the whilom ruler of 
Bulgaria, seems to be well supported in both families, The Emperor 





and the Empress both favor the match. The young people are both 
agreed. But Bismarck thinks it would entangle Germany in the 
Anti-Russian politics of the Euglish royal family, and the Empress is 
so much disliked among the Germans that his veto has carried great 
weight with the public opinion of the Prussian capital at least. But 
the struggle is only the first phase of a contest between the new 
royal pair and the great Chancellor. The two ideals for the future of 
Germany come into collision. The new Empress in particular is said 
to have earned the hatred of the military set and of Berlin by her 
antagonism to the programme of “ blood and iron,” to Anti-semi- 
tism, to the common rudeness toward women, and other illiberal 
features not unknown to Prussian civilization. Between her and 
Bismarck there can be no peace, and by making the first fight 
over a wedding, she has taken a woman’s advantage of him. 





ECCLESIASTICAL MOVEMENTS TOWARD UNION. 


eo at present there seems to be a general tendency in Ameri- 

can Christendom to lay more stress upon the common ele- 
ments in the Christian churches than on what are called the dis- 
tinctive tenets of each of them. There has been a fluctuation in 
this matter at different periods of American history. In the open- 
ing decades of the century the situation was somewhat like what 
it is to-day. But in the following years, chiefly through the in- 
fluence exerted upon our American Christendom by fresh divi- 
sions at home, and by the Oxford movement in England, there 
was a stiffening and a hardening of sectarian peculiarities, The 
literature of that timeis rich in controversial treatises,—such as 
would find no market now. Men of the polemic temper were 
pushed to the front as the leaders of the sects, and valued for their 
ability as public debaters. The Campbells, the Rices, the Bergs, 
the McCallas, the Fullers, the Purcells of that era were men of 
war, who would have said with the Hebrew psalmist, “I bless the 
Lord who taught my hands to war and my fingers to fight.” They 
carried weight in church councils not because of their higher 
spirituality or greater efficiency in the proper work of the Church, 
but because of their ability in holding the field against all assail- 
ants of the position taken by their own religious body. On the 
other hand, gentler spirits like Addison Alexander sighed for the 
return of the earlier time when the tribes of the American Israel 
did not vex each other over these secondary questions. 

So the earlier and better time has come back to us. The fight- 
ing theologian counts for less than he once did, and with the de- 
crease of the demand there has been a reduction of the supply. 
The churches are coming to realize that the polemic spirit is not 
the highest attitude of the religious mind,—that it is too often like 
Jehu’s zeal against idols, an excuse for the natural man thrusting 
himself into a sphere where he has no business. When Dr. John 
Hall the other day talked about the Roman Catholic Church in a 
tone now more usual with the Protestants of his native than of his 
adopted country, there was a shock of surprise. All he said would 
have seemed mild enough forty years ago; but we are become dis- 
used to the manner of it. We expect men of spiritual light and 
leading to have some insight into the good poivts even of the re- 
ligious bodies from which they differ the most, unless these bodies 
are like the Mormons and some minor sects, in that they offend 
against our moral standards. 

There was, however, a certain logical consistency in the old 
attitude of the polemic divines, which it will not do to lose sight 
of. They felt that the divided condition of American Christen- 
dom put every separate religious body upon itsdefense. Either it 
had something to contend for, or it had no right to exist at all. 
They confessed by their very polemics the duty of Christian unity 
in so far as the way to that was not barred by some vital principle 
or truth. For some years past the churches have been eschewing 
their methods, without acting up to this truth in any other way. 
They have settled down into the acknowledgment that the com- 
mon doctrines and common elements of worship, government, and 
discipline, are the vital things, and that all the rest is secondary. 
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And yet they have been allowing these confessedly secondary mat- 
ters to control the whole organization of American Christendom. 
And this division in organization is much more vital than appears 
on the surface. It tends to cramp and narrow Christian sympa- 
thy. It creates an unworthy and wasteful competition between 
the representatives of the different sects for every new field of 
labor. It weakens the power of the church’s testimony to com- 
mon truths, by exalting sectarian peculiarities as the main thing. 
It puts stumbling blocks in the way of outsiders. And it tends to 
develop one-sided and narrow types of Christian life and char- 
acter by isolating each type from the wholesome interaction of the 
rest. 

The American Church cannot rest in sectarian divisions, 
which its Evangelical Alliances, Bible Societies, Tract Societies, 
Societies of Christian Endeavor, Congresses, and the like confess 
to rest on differences of secondary importance, while its whole 
condition asserts these to be of primary importance. It must 
either fight or unite. Ifthere were no other reason for a change 
it would be found in the growth of the national spirit in the 
American people. Our sundered and colonial condition of politi- 
cal feeling suited well enough to our sectarian divisions in earlier 
times. Before the war the fierce sectional partisanism, which 
kept the nation from feeling itself such, worked in the same direc- 
tion. But that day has past. Everywhere in history Church and 
State have reacted upon each other. America will be no excep- 
tion. The new national sentiment must act, and already is acting 
as asolvent upon the sectarian distinctions which, with very few ex- 
ceptions, we have inherited from Europe. 

Of lesser movements which point in this direction the most 
laudable is that to unite the two Reformed Churches, which once 
were called Dutch and German for their respective national origin. 
The obstacles to this have as good as disappeared since the latter 
of the two has attained to peace and harmony at home. So long 
as the war between the adherents of the Mercersburg Theology 
and its opponents went forward, the former could not consent to 
a union which would have swamped them. We now may look 
for an obliteration of a sectarian line which stands for nothing 
but a geographical boundary line in Europe. And why not oblit- 
erate yet another line of the same sort,—that which sunders the 
Reformed Churches of British origin,—generally known as Pres- 
byterians,—from their brethren of Continental origin ? 

We regard with much less satisfaction the plans for the re- 
union of the Northern and Southern Presbyterians, That also 
must come, but the Southern Church is not ripe for it. The pro- 
posal to expunge from the records of the Northern Church all 
condemnations of slavery and of secession, coming from a body 
which put itself upon the record with just as much distinctness in 
approval of both these iniqiuties, is almost droll if it were not so 
serious. And the proposal to exile the 17,000 freedmen in com- 
munion with the Northern Church into a virtually separate body 
under the supervision of their white brethern, is neither Christian 
nor Presbyterian, and would be a great injury to the freedmen. 








WHAT IS “ NEWS” ? 


age attention of the journalist is ever directed toward the 
point of his pencil; and that point, in consistent harmony, 
aims always at the extremely practical. It is no wonder, there- 
fore, that the rules and definitions of journalism have never been 
laid down in the books. The ethics of journalism are what the 
best journalists have made them, and they form a collection of 
principles that are well-grounded in practice and precedent, but 
which have never been consigned to that cold type in which the 
craft deals. One who undertakes to give a comprehensive defi- 
nition of news, as the newspaper maker understands it, is doing 
original work, and is therefore bound to define his definition. 
News is an unpublished event of present interest. It is an 
event because it carries with it the element of happening. If no 
one does an unusual thing, there is no news. Old facts may be- 
come news, but they do so either through the recurrence of cir- 
cumstances, or as the result of investigation—themselves the her- 
alded events. Much that is printed in the newspapers is not 





news, nor is it printed as news. It is simply detail that is ren- 
dered of present interest by reason of a specific happening. As, 
a sketch of the life of a man lately dead; an account of what was 
known of a science previous to a new discovery; the experience 
of a person while in a recent accident ; or the opinion of a polit- 
ical leader about the campaign now waging. 

It is unpublished in that itis not known. As a rule, when a 
fact has been printed in a newspaper it is assumed to be publicly 
known, and is no longer news; but if the fact be passed from 
mouth to mouth until it become matter of general notoriety, it 
ceases to be news, although it may never have been printed. Un- 
published has in it the notion of locality. If an accident occur in 
Australia it will be published in thatisland; but when, after some 
days, the steamer brings the intelligence to San Francisco, it is 
good news here, because as yet unpublished here. Or again, if an 
explorer discovers a geographical fact in central Africa, his dis- 
covery is good news whenever he reaches a spot where he can 
communicate it to the world. 

Unpublished has in it also the notion of constituency. Sup- 
pose both the accident in Australia and the discovery in Africa to 
be telegraphed over the country upon a certain day and generally 
printed by the newspapers; but through some inadvertence one 
journal does not receive the account of the accident and does not 
printit. If that journal have a fixed constituency, as most suc- 
cessful journals do, the delayed matter would still be news to the 
readers of this journal on the following day. The instance would 
not be very good journalism, but it illustrates how news may be 
unpublished as regards a special constitueucy, just as it may be as 
regards a particular locality. 

To be news, events must possess interest. They must touch 
either the heart or the pocketbook of human affairs. ‘They must 
also be out of the ordinary. Routine events are not news. Events 
must be of present interest. ‘ime is aneiement in allnews. An 
event occurring during the last political campaign that was good 
news then, though perhaps never published and still unknown, 
may not be news now, since the result of the contest is known. 
The history of one day is news on the following day, or perhaps 
the following week, but events that may have been missed in the 
history cease to be news when thehistory of intervening days has 
been recorded. News, although unpublished, is supplauted by 
later news, and events of interest to the public at one season may 
be tedious to it at another. News, like pancakes, must be served 
hot. 

News is news, irrespective of locality. It is news whether 
one, one hundred, or one hundred thousand persons are interested 
in it. The journalist will regard this as a startling statement, but 
I believe it to bea trueone. A citizen of Duluth ix dead; a re- 
vival of religion has begun in Brooklyn; ten exiles have died of 
starvation in Siberia; a thief has robbed a store in Denver; a 
speculator has made a fortune in oil; a man and a woman have 
been married in Sitka; a new mayor has been elected in ‘Tuc- 
son; the Sultan of Morocco has named a new overseer of his 
realm. These are unpublished events. They cover many 
phases of human affairs. They are out of the ordinary and they 
possess present and human interest. They are therefore news. 
‘They may votall be published in any one locality, but if they are not, 
it will be because there are not enough persons in that locality es- 
pecially interested in them. There are other events in which the 
people are more interested, and managing editors endeavor to 
select the best news only. They print that which they deem to 
be of the greatest interest to the largest number of their readers. 

But this is a question, not of what news is, but of what is its 
value. News is any unpublished event of present interest ; and it 
is its relative importance, a matter that is arrived at by a score 
of considerations, that determines whether it shall be given the 
space of a page, a column, a “stick,” a “brief mention,” or a waste- 
basket. 

EUGENE M. Camp. 








SOME RECENT POETRY. 


HE name of David A. Wasson is already known to many 
through prose essays which have appeared from time to time, 

and through occasional verses published in magazines and news- 
papers; but many of the poems collected in this volume’ have 
never before been printed. The nobility of Mr. Wasson’s charac- 
ter endeared him to all who knew him, and his wonderful mental 
energy and cheerfulness through protracted suffering and ill- 
health which at last culminated in blindness, show how the spirit 
of man may sometimes almost triumph over what seems the un- 
endurable. From his poems, too, we can feel that his mental and 
moral aspirations were of the purest and highest. He was a man 
of quick sensibility and easily responsive enthusiasm, who sym- 





1 Poems. By David Atwood Wasson. Boston: Lee & Shepard. 1888. 
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pathized with many “causes,” and was always on the watch to 
crown a hero, whenever he thought a noble deed had been done. 
His was a deeply religious nature, but it was the metaphysical 
and non-doctrinal side of religion that appealed to him most 
strongly. In the ‘ Babes of God,” an unfinished poem in the man- 
ner of Paradise Lost, his mind seems to move freely among the 
mostintangiblespiritual essences. His style is formed in the severer 
school of Milton and Wordsworth, and is but little affected by 
modern influences in form and expression. Some of the sonnets 
are fine, being strong both in thought and language; one called 
* Time’s Household” may give as good an ideaas any of Mr. Was- 
son’s power in this form of verse: 
“Time is a lowly peasant, with whom bred 
Are sous of kings, of an immortal race. 
Their garb to their condition they debase, 
Eat of his fare, make on his straw their bed; 
Couversing, use his homely dialect, 
(Giving the words some meaning of their own), 
Till half forgetting purple, sceptre, throne, 
Themselves his children mere they nigh suspect. 
And when, divinely moved, one goes away, 
His royal right and glory to resume, 
Loss of his rags appears his life’s decay: 
He weeps, and his companions mourn his doom. 
Yet doth a voice in every bosom say, 
‘So perish buds while bursting iuto bloom. 
The legends and mythology of the North seem to have an 
attraction for Mr. Koopman,’ and, as his name is probably. of 
Northern extraction, there may be some race affinity at the bot- 
tom of this preference. Several of his poems deal with the heroes 
and gods of the Norse mythology, and he gives us a translation of 
the Fore-song to Beowulf. His other translations deal with ex- 
ceedingly well-worn subjects, the inevitable ‘ Lorelei,’ Uhland’s 
“ Landlady’s Daughter,” and some well known bits from Homer 
and Virgil. His poems belong to the class that show a cultivated, 
appreciative mind, trained by literature and reflection to enjoy 
the poetic and meditative view of life and nature, and lured there- 
by to set in the tempting, beautifying frame of verse his thoughts 
and impressions, without bringing any great force or individuality 
to the treatment of his subject. Many of the poems are above 
the average of magazine verse, but there is hardly one that makes 
a permanent impression, or is sufficiently striking for quotation. 
Some of the shorter scraps embody a thought briefly and effec- 
tively. The few lines called ‘ Barred Out” is one of the best of 
these : 


x,” 


“Out of the schools. into the light of God, 

From dungeon walls to fields where Shakespeare trod ; 
Out of the churches into holiness, 

Where priest-spurned Milton felt God’s presence bless ; 
Out of society, which frets and wars, 

To solitude with earth and sea and stars; 

Banished from sloth and pride and discontent, 

O Heart, how easy is thy banishment!” 

The name on the title-page of this volume of poems’ is, of 
course, an assumed one, giving ambiguity to the sex of the writer, 
although in the poems themselves, which are chiefly personai in 
character, there is no attempt made to conceal the personality of 
the woman, which reveals itself quite frankly in these poetical 
confessions —-for most of the poems are such, as decidedly as Mrs. 
Browning’s Sonnets from the Portuguese. The dedication, which 
is peculiar, seems to show that there is some auto-biographical 
foundation for the emotions revealed in the poems. The iuscrip- 
tion reads: * To one beyond the shadow, through whom has come 
to me a heritage of tears, but also a purer faith in God and man, 
and a deeper comprehension of life, death, and eternity, in unfal- 
tering love are inscribed these pages.”’ In this ease a most un- 
happy and consuming love seems to have absorbed and blighted 
the early life of the writer; but she rises at last from the clouded, 
tempestous atmosphere of passion into clearer and more tranquil 
regions of religious peace. It is always questionable whether it is 
desirable for a woman to make such deeply personal revelations 
of feeling as this volume seems to contain, even in the impersonal 
medium of verse; and the intensity of the emotions here ex- 
pressed and the continual recurrence of the theme in every aspect 
of nature and thought produce the effect of an unrelieved, over- 
strained mental condition, which must be morbid at times. The 
first poem, ‘‘ Beyond the Shadow,” which gives the key-note to 
the volume, is in no sense pleasing, and Jeaves an impression of 
inadequacy for the task undertaken ; but some of the verses which 
follow have decided power and beauty. There are several relig- 
jous poems which are much beyond average religious poetry in 
depth of feeling, and imagery, and sweetness and nobility of ex- 
pression. We have only space to quote one of the beautiful son- 





2OrEsSTES: A DRAMATIC SKETCH; AND OTHER Porms. By Henry Lyman Koop- 
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nets at the close of the volume, though there are several others 
that are worthy of being reproduced : 
“The hour before the dawn ; and all around 
O’er heaven and earth and ocean far and nigh, 
Stillness, in whose deep bosom every sigh 
And breath of life, each faintest fluttering sound 
Seems hushed forever. Stillness so profound 
I know not if it gently floats on high 
Out of my heart, or from the star-filled sky 
Descends, a benediction earthward bound. 
But in that heart, from tears and sorrow free, 
There slowly rises—as on some dark sea, 
A lily flower with richest perfume fraught, 
Its glimmering petals to the night unfurled 
That folds it lovingly—the blessed thought 
The Peace of God has come into the world!” 

The mysteries of cosmic forces in evolution, democracy, com- 
mon property in land, together with some more limited and per- 
sonal problems, are all touched upon by Mr. Kinney in his lyrics.‘ 
Of energy: and strenuousness he has a good share, but with the 
more vital poetic gifts he is not so liberally endowed, and his verse 
is certainly not of the kiud that will make a monument “ more 
imperishable than brass.” The first poem “ Pessim and Optim,” 
is a discussion of the material and spiritual views of the action of 
natural forces, and the meaning of their seemingly arbitrary mani- 
festations. The poem is at times rather cloudy and metaphysical. 
In spite of the author’s evident intention ‘‘ Pessim ” has the best 
of itin the argument, for the answers of ‘‘ Optim ” do not give quite 
the solution of the questions which have vexed the souls of men, 
ever since they began to reason and question. 

One of the poems, dated 1852, a ‘‘ Song for the Crato,” curiously 
anticipates certain tones of Swinburne long before Songs before 
Sunrise could have been thought of: 

“There is hope on the banks of the Danube, 
There is hope in the grand tintamar 

Of cannon, and music, and clangor 
Where Sultan encounters with Czar. 

The blood that bas flowed from old heroes 

* * * * * * % 

And settled in Lord, Prince, or Don 

Shall be fetched to the level of manhood 
As the current of Freedom rolls on; 

For the world groweth weary of nobles, 
Who mourn when the people rejoice, 

Rejoice when the people are mourning, 
And shudder at Liberty’s voice.” 

Mr. Kinney’s verse is otherwise not remarkable, and has no 
very salient characteristics. 

Irwin Russell, the author of this little volume of verses died 
in New Orleans in 1879, at the age of twenty-six, leaving behind 
him but these slender literary remains. He seems to have been 
one of those unfortunate men, endowed with a touch of genius, 
whose evil star blights with some disastrous influence all their 
good gifts, that would else surely bring fame, profit, and success. 
Mr. J. Chandier Harris, who prefixes to the poems a brief but 
very appreciative introduction, says of him, “‘ He possessed in a 
remarkable degree, what has been described as the poetical tem- 
perament, and though he was but little more than twenty-six 
years old at the time of his death,his sufferings and sorrows made 
his life a long one. He had at his command everything that affec- 
tion could suggest; he had loyal friends wherever he went, but, 
in spite of all this, the waywardness of genius led continually in 
the direction of suffering and sorrow. In the rush and hurly- 
burly of the practical, every day world, he found himself helpless ; 
and so, after a brief struggle, he died. Such a tragic fate is not 
at all shadowed in the clever, humorous verses in negro dialect 
which are Mr. Russell’s best and most characteristic work. No*h- 
ing of the kind has been done better than some of these verses, 
which for ready appreciation of the peculiar points of negro char- 
acter, their amusing moral weaknesses, and delightful mental con- 
fusions, are worthy to take their place beside some of Uncle 
Remus’s inimitable studies of the type. It is impossible to do 
justice to verses of this kind by quotations, because the effect is 
in the whole rather than in the part, but a verse or two from a 
sermon on “ Half-Way Doin’s” will serve.to show the humor and 
the ease of the style. 

“When Moses led de Jews acrost the waters ob de sea, 

Dey had to keep a-goin’ jes as fas’ as fas’ could be; 

Do you s’pose dat dey could ebber hab succeeded in deir wish, 

An’ reached de Promised Land at las’—if dey had stopped to fish ? 

x # x % * # # s 
“No half-way doin’s, bredren ! It’ll nebber do, I say ! 
Go at your task an’ finish it, an’ den’sde time to play; 
Fur eben if de crap is good, de rain’ll spile de bolls, 
Unless you keeps a-pickin’ in de garden ob yo’ souls. 





4LyRICS OF THE REAL AND THE IDEAL. By Coates Kinney. Cincinnati: Robert 
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“Keep a-plowin’, an’ a-hoein’, an’ a-scrapin’ ob de rows, 
Av’ when de ginnin’s ober you can pay up whet you owes; 
But if you quits a-workin’ ebery time de sun is hot, 

De sheriff's gwine to lebby upon eberyt’ing you’s got.” 

Of the remaining poems in the volume one or two are Irish 
character studies, one or two ordinary humorous verses, and there 
are also a few poems of a more serious character, which show a 
poetic gift, and have a note of sadness which is in harmony with 
the melancholy fate of their author. But his genius on this side 
was less developed, and he will be best remembered by the light, 
amusing verse which gives no hint of the clouds and shadows of 
his life. E. H. 








MR. LELAND’S “ PRACTICAL EDUCATION.” 


A BOOK which has just been published should be of spe- 
cial interest to Philadelphians. This is ‘ Practical Educa- 
tion,” by Mr. Charles Godfrey Leland. It will be remembered by 
all interested in the subject of education that Mr. Leland was, with 
the aid of the School Board, the founder of the system of teach- 
ing industrial art to the children of the Public Schools of Phila- 
delphia. His method, which bas been adopted by the British 
Home Arts Association, is simply that of teaching design with 
drawing and modeling, and also wood carving and metal work ; in 
fact, of uniting into one the minor arts. ‘This was never done by 
any one befure Mr. Leland attempted it. Philadelphians know 
the history of the success of his attempt. But now it seems the 
teaching of industrial art forms but a part of Mr. Leland’s theory 
of education as a whole. ‘To explain his theory is the object of his 
book. 

The first paragraph of the Preface is the keynote to the chap- 
ters which follow: ‘* Education as it exists, consists of storing the 
memory, developing the intellect, and training the constructive 
faculty. I propose to go a step beyond this, and show if possible 
how memory may be created, quickness of perception be awak- 
ened, and the constructive power formed, so that the mind, when 
it begins to acquire knowledge, may do so with confidence and 
strength. I think that before learning, children should acquire the 
art of learning, or, to use the words of Arthur Macarthur, we 
should intellectualize them before attempting to improve their in- 
tellects.” Years of experiment have convinced Mr. Leland that 
there is a practical way to awaken attention to art industry and 
interest in it by means of design, and that from this beginning, 
attention aud interest may easily be kept up, carried on, and di- 
rected to ail other branches of study and industry ; that memory 
can be actually developed in any ¢hild by a year’s or eighteen 
months’ practice to an incredible extent, that quickness of percep- 
tion may also be raised to a wonderful power, and that all these 
three mutually aid one another. 

Mr. Leland devotes the first part of his book to Industrial 
Art Education, though logice lly it should be considered last. He 
does this, he explains, because the subject is just now being earn- 
estly studied and is of great popular interest. He adds another 
consideration ; “* When I began nearly thirty years ago to seri- 
ously study education, and evolved the whole system laid down in 
this work and resolved that if [ ever should be in a position to do 
so I would devote my life to practically working it out, the only 
part of it which caused me doubt and fear was this—whether 
mere children could be taught hand-work while attending school. 
To resolve this I learned the minor arts, and taught them till I 
found that they all resolved themselves into one art—design.” 
In this first part he is practical as well as theoretical. He gives 
detailed directions for the formation of classes and the introduc- 
tion of Industrial Art into schools. He explains the principal 
minor arts and the method of teaching design. In the Philadel- 
phia School of Industrial Art Philadelphians can see for them- 
selves the practical realization of these directions and explana- 
tions. The second part of the volume is on developing memory. 
“ The first thing a child should learn is the art of learning. . . . 
There is no miracle or mystery in it, and there have been teachers 
who understood it, acted on it, and taught it. It consists simply 
in making the pupil learn everything perfectly from the beginning.” 
For proof that this proposed perfecting of memory is no mere 
theorizing, we have but to look back to long centuries before the 
invention of printing, when memory was developed to a degree 
almost incredible at the present time. That this teaching of 
memory may not result in the pupils learning like a parrot it is to 
be counterbalanced by increasing quickness of perception, and 
Part III. sets forth how this may be done. Again all doubts are 
silenced by actual fact, for already, in the kindergarten and else- 
where, ‘ quickness of perception has been shown to be susceptible 
of development in children by culture.” Closely akin to it is eye- 
memory, which is the subject of Part 1V. This chapter should be 
familiar to many thiladelphians, for it was delivered by Mr. Le- 
land as a lecture before the Franklin Institute, in 1880. Houdin 
and Couture are notable examples of the wonderful manner in 





which this faculty can be developed and strengthened. Finally, 
and above all,‘as is demonstrated in Part V., the child is to be 
taught to take an interest. ‘“‘ When the habit of making the will 
arouse the memory shall have been induced until the scholar finds 
no difficulty in learning, and this faculty in turn is balanced by 
increased quickness of perception, it will not be difficult to awak- 
en interest in anything. These are sure steps to the highest 
culture. The last and highest is that of teaching the pupil that 
he can will himself to take an interest in whatever he pleases.” 
The possibility of each one of the several processes studied in 
‘* Practical Education ” has been proved by experiment. It has 
been left to Mr. Leland to suggest their combination. 

Mr. Leland’s theory seems to be something like this: Accord- 
ing to the usual view, man contains just so much “soul,” not 
more or less, with a certain proportion of memory, judgment, etc. 
The most imaginative rosicrucian or cabalist never dared to think 
that this soul could be changed and developed into another. But 
physiology, which instead of a memory believes in endless mil- 
lions of memories, or that every image retained is a memory: and 
which has proved the possibility of a man’s remembering a thou- 
sand times more than he does, opens a field which is simply daz- 
zling to the old-fashioned seeker. Add to this the power of devel- 
oping quickness of perception and interest, and it must follow 
that, if the premises be granted, there is a Wonderland open to 
the lover of the marvellous such as the old occultists never 
thought upon. For in all “ Isis Unveiled,” and in all set forth by 
neoplatonic or Hindu speculation, there was never any such 
wholesale remanufacturing and magnifying of man as is attempt- 
ed to be proved by Mr. Leland and Mr. Kay, the former in his 
‘* Practical Education ” and the latter in his work on “* Memory.” 

These two works, which each occupied its author for many 
years, appeared on almost thessame day, and are a marvel of co- 
incidence. They both announce a discovery. They set forth the 
same ideas, ofteu in almost the same words. But Mr. Kay rests 
his arguments on study of physiology and books, Mr. Leland, 
beginning with a knowledge of the same authorities, (Carpenter, 
Maudsley, Galton, etc.), draws bis from years of teaching and un- 
wearied experimenting on children’s capacities. They each held 
up the new doctrine from a different side. 

Mr. Leland goes much further than Mr. Kay, for while the 
latter confines himself to showing that memory can be infinitely 
strengthened, the former carries out the same principle in ap- 
plication to developing quickness of perception and construction 
as a counterb dance, and with it attention or interest. 

All of these ideas are to be found here and there in the works 
of Darwin and his school. Mr. Leland bas been the first to put 
them together into a system of education. It is a curious work, 
as being the first of the new school which indicates a new phase 
of idealism, and the first part of that agnosticism has also its 
“ cloud-land, gorgeous-land.” 

A German version of Mr. Leland’s book is shortly to appear. 

London. * * 








AFTER ALL, WHAT IS POETRY ? —I1I. 


| ig seems almost as useless to attempt to give any exact definition 

of poetry as to give an exact definition of religion. The 
standard of taste as to what constitutes good poetry or what con- 
stitutes orthodox religion must ever vary with the evolution of 
ideas. As,to one man religion may consist mainly in the strict 
observance of forms, while, to unother, forms seem but empty 
shows, and his religion must be the unstudied outpourings of the 
soul; so, to one, poetry is not poetry unless its ideas are expressed 
within the limits of certain bounds,—rhyme, rhythm, meter, must 
be observed if we are to have poetry in the true sense of the 
word. Another goes to the opposite extreme, and would throw 
form to the winds. Let us have thoughts high as heaven, pro- 
found as hell, what matter how expressed, so that they mean 
something! Again, some contend that the aim of poetry should 
be ethical, some, its aim should be beauty. The last definition is 
objectionable on account of its ambiguity, as the question ““ What 
is beauty ? ” may be as variously answered as the question ‘ What 
is poetry?” The difficulty with all these combatants is that they 
take too narrow a view of the subject ; each one is biased in favor 
of his own little theory. This is easily understood, for students 
of literature, as a rule, have confined themselves entirely to liter- 
ary pursuits, therefore they lack that wide, impersonal view of 
things which would be opened to them by a thoughtful study of 
modern science, too often, alas! asealed book. By astudy of sci- 
euce is not meant the piling up of facts in any one branch of science, 
which has as narrowing an effect as anything could well have, and 
which ends frequently in rank materialism, but a study of what 
may be called the philosophy of modern science, no better ex- 
pounder of which has vet arisen than Herbert Spencer. No doubt 
the literary clan will chuckle at the notion of Spencer, usually 
dubbed the materialistic Spencer, throwing any light on the sub- 
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fect of poetry, the man to whom Mr. W. S. Lilly applies the 
terms ‘congenital imbecility ” and ‘“grocer’s intellect,” whose 
ideas are confined within four walls and who knows nothing of 
the vast horizon beyond. One would like to ask Mr. Lilly how 
much he can conscientiously say he knows of the vast horizon be- 
yond Herbert Spencer’s four walls. The modesty which acknowl- 
edges the limitations of human knowledge can hardly be called 
“ congenital imbecility,” nor yet can he be called materialistic who 
tells us that “‘amid the mysteries which become the more mys- 
terious the more they are thought about, there will remain the 
one absolute certainty that we are ever in presence of an Infinite 
and Eternal Energy, from which all things proceed.” And again, 
“Man with all his capacities and aspirations and beliefs is not an 
accident but a product of the time. He must remember that 
while he is a descendant of the Past he is a parent of the Future 
and that his thoughts are as children born unto him which he may 
not easily let die. He like every other man may properly con- 
sider himself as one of the myriad agencies through whom works 
the unknown cause (inscrutable God). . . . For to render in 
the highest sense the words of the poet— 

‘ Nature is made better by no mean 

But Nature makes that mean: over that art 

Which you say adds to Nature, is an art 

That Nature makes.’ ” 

The great axiom upon which Herbert Spencer insists is Rel- 
ativity and when that becomes our main canon of criticism, our 
insight into, and our enjoyment of the whole range of human ef- 
forts are enhanced ten fuld. We feel that no event however triv- 
ial, no object however seemingly material lacks the most 
profound poetical interest, when we realize that it fills its 
own particular function in the mysterious plan of the Uni- 
verse. From this point of view, a locomotive, for example, in 
which a recent critic can see no poetical beauty, becomes the very 
embodiment of poetry. When we consider it in all its sociolog- 
ical aspects, as the perfected product of the marvellous workings 
of many intellects, or in regard to its wide reaching effects on so- 
ciety, to what far off realms of fact or fancy may we not be led. 
Only trace the history of the smoke curling forth into the blue 
heavens. It is the visible effect of a long line of causes extending 
back tothe foundation of the world. Ouce the coal whose combus- 
tion causes the smoke was a tall treeina dense forest where grisly 
monsters stalked and where we may imagine some Caliban rumi- 
nating on theology after the Browningesque fashion; these trees 
were the product af chemical combinations produced by the action 
of the sun on the seed germ and the constituents of the soil, or as 
Prof. Fiske would say, they were differentiated sunshine. We 
find then that science aids us to see beauty where we, perhaps, 
might not have seen it. Also itaids us to see truth, where we, per- 
haps might notvhave seen it, and where there is beauty and truth, 
theremust also be poetry. ‘he domain of the future poet will be 
universal, all things shall be beautified by his magic touch, for in all 
things shall he find beauty. Why should we declare, on the one 
hand, that the poetry of the future must be lyrical, taking its 
themes from every day life, simple to be understood by the 
masses, or, on the other, that it must be profoundly philosophical 
always written with ethical intent, or that it must be dramatic, or 
follow this rule or that? Methinks I see the great poet of the fu- 
ture almost a god. Having drunk deep of the fountain of knowl- 
edge, with an inte!lect developed to the highest state of conscious- 
ness, he will choose themes and forms which will give best expres- 
sion to his ideas. In this poet shu be combined the intuitive 
genius ofa Shakespeare and, the profound conscious thoughtfulness 
of a Browning. As the faney seizes him he will write sonnets, or 
Spenserian stanzas, Miltonic pentameters, or Browning irregular- 
ities, and only the biased critic will be unable to see that each and 
all are beautiful in their place as parts of the whole, or in the 
words of the poet that, 

“ All partial beauty is a pledge of 
Beauty in its plenitude.” 
HELEN A. CLARKE. 








ECONOMICS. 


i\\ R. ROLAND P.-FALKNER, a graduate of the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylvania, and Ph. D. of the 
University of Halle, returns to the Wharton School next Septem- 
ber as Instructor in Mercantile Law and Practice. His gradua- 
tion thesis at Halle he has enlarged into a treatise of 89 pages on 
“* Labor in Prisons” (Die Arbeit in den Gefangnissen, Jena, Gustav 
Fischer.) It takes its place in the valuable series of economic 
monographs, edited by Prof. Conrad of Halle, forming the first 
part of the fifth volume of that series. We hope to see it trans- 
lated for the corresponding series begun by the Wharton School. 
Dr. Falkner’s treatise is especially valuable as a contribution 

to comparative statistics. He has had before him the prison re- 





ports on both sides of the ocean, and he has derived additional in- 
formation from the directors of prisons in both Europe and Amer- 
ica. After stating in the introduction the reasons for undertaking 
the discussion, he proceeds to describe first the prisons of America 
in their relation to prison industry, and then those of Europe. 
His last chapter is given to the effect of prison competition upon 
free labor. In this he takes ground from which we are obliged to 
dissent. Unlike the old school of economists, he does not insist 
that because the number of prisoners is small relatively to the 
great body of workers, therefore the injury of their competition 
must be trifling. He takes up the evidence alleged for the injury, 
and shows its insufficiency in many cases. But he has not all this 
evidence before him. And against him is arrayed the judgment 
of the employing class, that those who hire convict labor get it at 
prices much below market rates. On what other condition, in- 
deed, would any contractor care to hire it? 
* * * 


Mr. Worthington C. Ford, of the Bureau of Statistics in the 
State Department, has published in the documents of that Depart- 
ment a document which exists in the handwriting of Mr. Remsea, 
who was Under-Secretary when Mr. Jefferson was Secretary of 
State. It is said to be a report made to the British Privy Council 
in 1791, when the question of a Treaty of Commerce between 
Great Britain and the United States was under discussion. A few 
copies were printed in England, but called-in. ‘This manuscript 
copy of part and summary of the rest was sent to the Department 
by letter from London., It is interesting as showing how jealously 
the British government watched the possible rise of America into 
a leading position as a commercial and manufacturing pation. As 
regards ship-building the report shows that in 1789 the number of 
vessels under construction in American ship-yards was not a third 
so great as before the War for Independence. But the ditferential 
duties on goods imported in foreigu bottoms soon changed all that, 
As to manufactures the report discusses the two Tariff acts of 1709 
and 1790, showing that England had no right to complain of 
either, as they laid no duties on her products higher than on those 
of other countries. And it contrasts the state of the laws of com- 
merce before the adoption of the new Constitution with that 
which it introduced, very much to the favor of that document, 
As to the future, it says: “It is not probable that Great Britain 
will suffer considerably for a long course of years fruim any en- 
couragement the United States may give their own manufactures, 
by laying high duties on those of foreigu countries.” Aud it 
proceeds to review the situation of different parts of the country in 
this respect. It proposes that in any treaty of commerce the 
United States shail bind themselves not to impose higher duties 
on British goods than those of the Act of 1790,--a coul proposal 
from a country which at that time had about the highest ‘ariff 
ever enacted by any civilized country except modern Russia! 
But even the authors of the report felt this to ve a little too much, 
and they suggest as an alternative that we promise to do as well 
by them as by our former allies France and Holland, and that Eug- 
land should make a like offer to the United States. But as re- 
gards our duties on foreign tonnage, while adinitting that the 
port-dues in England discriminate similarly against our ships, 
they propose retaliatory duties on tobacco, rice, and such other 
articles of American produce as may be had as cheaply trom other 
countries. By this cunning move England, the author of the re- 
port, would array our producers of these articles in the Southern 
States against the the shipping interests of the North, without 
checking commerce by tonnage duties or spending money on 
compeusatory bounties to British ships, and raising the price of 
anything England had to buy. But as an alternative they pro- 
pose entire reciprocity in the matter of tonnage and harbor duties, 
2. €., that America should abandon the effort to retrieve her ship- 
ping, which had fallen to half the tonnage of the colonial period. 
But they distinctly oppose the repeal of the light-house charges, 
and similar charges, which lie on our ships in Kuglish waters to 
this day, while their ships pay none in ours. 

Mr. Ford adds an appendix of related papers, and an account 
of the Trade Bills introduced into Parliament by the younger 
Pitt in 1783 to regulate trade with the United States. 

* * * 

In several of our states the wooden theory prevails that a 
uniform tax on all kinds of property, real and personal, is the 
fairest method of taxation. Maryland seems to have originated 
this idea; but it has been adopted in Georgia, Ohio, Wiscousin, 
and other states, with the result of producing a vast deal of per- 
jury, evasion and injustice, besides loss to the States coucerned by 
driving capital elsewhere for investment. Prof. Ely of Johns 
Hopkins University, having been made a member of the ‘Tax 
Commission of Maryland, has published a supplementary report 
on “Taxation in American States and Cities” 1 wiich he assails 
the Maryland plan on principle as unjust, absurd, unpracticavle 
and mischievous to the interests of the State. He finds the tax 
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rate on assessed property to be nearly $1.80 per $100. Of course 
such a tax on the whole property of the people of the state would 
yield an enormous revenue. But as a matter of fact it falls only 
upon so much of the property as cannot be kept out of the way 
of the tax-gatherer, and no sworn reports have availed to bring 
the rest within his reach. Prof. Ely asks: ‘‘Do we want laws 
which we cannot enforce and which, by the necessities of the 
case, educate men to regard an oath, calling upon the Almighty to 
witness its sanctity, as something light and trivial?” 

Prof. Ely proposes to substitute for the Maryland system one 
which would derive the revenue of the State from taxes on in- 
comes and inheritances and those of the county and township 
governments from taxes on real estate, as the expenses of the 
latter are increasing more rapidly than those of the State, and as 
the problem of equal assessments is much simplified by confining 
the assessment to a county. He also would enlarge city revenues 
(1) by buying up the ground of districts over which the city is to 
extend as already is done in Georgia, and leasing it on ground 
rent revisable every twenty-five years; (2) by maintaining the 
city’s minopoly of gas and water supply, and managing these to 
bring in a revenue ; (3) by High License. 

We do not find ourselves in agreement with all the sugges- 
tions of the Report, but we think it a very valuable contribution 
to the study of this important problem. 

R. E. T. 








WEEKLY NOTES. 


, io dinner offered to Dr. Hayes Agnew by the medical profes- 

sion of our city, is an honor rendered in the right place. It 
is something over half a-century since Dr. Physick advised the 
young countryman, who had offered himself as a student in his 
office, to go back to the plow! If Dr. Physick could have foreseen 
the future, he would have felt the truth of the indignant retort: 
“ Sir, I think you know nothing about the matter.” Great as Dr. 
Physick was, he never attained anything like the eminence of the 
pupil he rejected after a very cursory examination of his height 
and bulk. Indeed, he never attained to his own ambition—to bea 
professor in the University of which Dr. Agnew and Dr. Leidy are 
the most distinguished ornaments. And on the fiftieth anniver- 
sary of his entry upon medical practice, the ablest body of city 
practitioners this country has to show unites in doing honor to the 
greatest of American surgeons, 

It is not only Dr Agnew’s professional eminence, which has 
elicited this tribute; it is his personal qualities as well. By sim- 
plicity and purity of life, devotion to duty, earnestness of religious 
conviction, and heartiness of friendship, Dr. Agnew has become as 
notable in Philadelphia, as by his eminence as a surgeon. Of 
course these very qualities have contributed indirectly to his per- 
sonaleminence. But it is a fine thing that, when a city bestows 
its praise, it is able to do so upon a man whom it can hoid up to 
the admiration and imitation of her rising generation with so few 
deductions as in this case. Indeed we might be puzzled to find 
any deduction, if Dr. Agnew were not so staunch a partisan on 
what we regard as the wrong side. 

* x ¥ 

Mr. CARNEGIE’s paper, at the Contemporary Club, Tuesday 
evening, was an energetic assertion of the doctrine of equal rights, 
and a caustic criticism of the lingering remnants of aristocracy 
and privilege, in England. At its close, Mr. Ellis Yarnall, whose 
gentle and kindly mind loves to dwell on the ideal and suppositi- 
tious Engiand of the ‘* Sketch-Book,” read a paper, which without 
replying to Mr. Carnegie, (as, of course, it had been prepared in 
advance of hearing him), controverted his ideas at many points. 
Then, Mrs. Ormiston Chant, of Edinburgh, a delegate to the re- 
cent Women’s Congress, at Washington, spoke a few minutes, 
dwelling particularly upon Home Rule for Ireland, and the evi- 
dence of a growth of sympathy between the people of that island, 
and the Democracy of Great Britain. Mrs. Chant is a graceful, 
fluent, and interesting speaker, and the whole programme of the 
evening was one of remarkable spirit and liveliness. ‘To the gen- 
eral drift of Mr. Carnegie’s argument a paragraph cannot do jus- 
tice: it involves so many interesting details. 

* * * 


IN the course of the discussion a good deal was said about 
John Bright, his attitude towards this country during the Rebel- 
lion, and his present opposition to Home Rule. But this case can 
all be summed up in a few statements: For his fidelity to Free- 
dom and the American Union, and for his many noble elements of 
character, John Bright has been and is profoundly respected by 
the people of the North. Nothing that he may say or do can ef- 
face this feeling. But because he was right in that and has been 
right on other great issues, is no reason why we should follow 
him, now, against the manifest justice of Home Rule. As to this, 





the same people who respect him on other grounds decline his 
leadership, as having neither a sound insight nor a faithful adher- 
ence to just principles. 








REVIEWS. 

Livine Licuts: A POPULAR ACCOUNT OF PHOSPHORESCENT AN- 
IMALS AND VEGETABLES. By Charles Frederick Holder. 
New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 

A PoPpuLAR ZooLoGy. By J. Dorman Steele, Ph. D., and J. W. P. 
Jenks, A. M. New York and Chicago: A. S, Barnes & Co. 

Ligaen are two excellent books on Natural History, intended pri- 

marily for young people, and as initiatives to more thorough 
courses of reading, but very finished and satisfactory iu themselves, 
and worthy the attention of the studeut of whatever grade. The 

“ Zodlogy”’ is a text-book, but it may also be profitably put on the 

shelf of older boys who have, so to speak, finished their lessons, 

as a work of reference; “ Living Lights,” on the other hand, is 
almost more of a recreation than a study, so fascinating a picture 
does it present of some of the most curious phases of the never- 
exhausted wonders of nature. Mr. Holder’s book might be called 
the Romance, the other the Fact of Biology, which is not to say that 

Mr. Holder’s charming speculations are not founded on fact, nor 

that the romance of creation cannot infuse even a class-book like 

that of Professors Steele and Jenks, if the student is one who reads 
between the lines. At all events, here are two very admirable 
books of their kind. 

The phenomena of luminosity in organic and inorganic 
matter has possessed charm for many investigators. Mr. Holder, 
in a bibliographical chapter which adds much to the value of his 
book, gives an idea of the iiterature of the subjeet in his collection 
of over one hundred scientists who have written books or papers 
on the topic, or who have made slighter reference to it. In ‘ Liy- 
ing Lights” the study is summed up, and we have no doubt that 
everything really known about it is here dwelt upon. ‘This, to be 
sure, does not go for a great deal as far as explanation of the 
phenomena is concerned, for Science has, so far, confessed itself 
quite at fault regarding the cause or causes of these “ ineffectual 
fires.’ But the subject has a wide range, and to all its parts Mr. 
Holder gives close attention. The phosphorescence of plants, (cer- 
tain flowers, decaying wood, etc.); of the plumage of birds, 
markedly of the breast feathers of the blue heron; of vegetables 
(potatoes and like forms develope it especially); of insects, (tire- 
flies, snails, glowworms, ete.),—all in turn receive notice, and the 
reader grows to share the author’s enthusiasm, and even to be- 
lieve with him that there is hardly any form from the lowest to 
the highest, in which there is not some indication of these strange 
lamps which do not burn. Of all the wonder tale that part seems 
the strangest, however, which tells of phosphorescent fish and the 
lighting up of the caves of ocean by these cold fires. Regions so 
remote that it is impossible the least glimmer of sunlight should 
filter through the miles of water are yet demonstrably lighted, 
almost if not quite as effectually as the surface. The eye of man 
has not seen it but denizens of that strange habitat for living 
things have been dragged to the light of day by the deep sea 
sounding investigators, the naturalists of the Challenger, the Tulis- 
man, ete. A picture of the ocean bed at its deepest point has been 
drawn as accurately—we were about to say, and it muy rest as 
being approximately true—as that of the surface. In countless 
myriads these sea lamps,—fish, crabs, spiders. anemones, corals, 
sponges,—divest the lower depths of the gloom commonly asso- 
ciated with it, serve as aids in locomotion, as lures to prey, as the 
signals of sex. In all the catalogue of nature’s marvels there are 
not many more bewildering and entrancing than this, and Mr. 
Holder writes with a full appreciation of the equal beauty and 
wonder of his theme. The book is illustrated in an effective, if 
rather extravagant manner, and it has a careful appendix, bibli- 
ography, and Index. 

Professors Steele and Jenks have in the preparation of their 
text-book been led especially by these considerations: brevity 
and directness, a uniform system of analysis, and a gradual intro- 
duction of scientific terms. Of course, in the almost illimitable 
number of forms no book of the kind, however elaborate, can ap- 
proach completeness, while a school-book,such as this confessedly 
is, can do no more than make the briefest selection. But exam- 
ples of all typical species are given, in each case accompanied 
with a picture of the animal. These cuts are particularly clear 
and life-like. The descriptions are short but pointed, and the in- 
tention is clearly throughout to excite the reasoning attention of 
the young student. 


Buack Ice. By Albion W. Tourgée. 
ard & Hulbert. 1888. 
“Black Ice” can hardly be called a story: it is a pleasant 
leisurely description of a man’s home-life, his family, and his 
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friends, who came to his Thanksgiving dinner, at which he relates 
certain of his own experiences, out of which are developed con- 
sequences that make a sort of sequel. What incident is intro- 
duced into the book is rather forced and unnatural, and detracts 
from rather than adds to the general value. For the tone of the 
writer is good, his sentiment pleasing, and the theory of life 
which he develops fairly consistent with that which actuates the 
great mass of people in our middle and western States. 

' Mr. Matthew Arnold would not consider such people or their 
lives ‘interesting ;” they would without doubt bore him sadly, 
and it must be confessed that they seem more than a little dull 
even to their compatriots when their sayings and doings are thus 
minutely described. As we have said, certain incidents intro- 
dnced at the close of the book, and apparently intended to be 
thrilling, are felt to be irksome and unpleasant. But there are 
some bright descriptions, notably one of the hero’s skating exploits 
which gives the name to the volume, and is recounted with all 
the author’s wonted spirit. 





INDUSTRIAL EDUCATION: A Pedagogical and Social Necessity, to- 
gether with a Critique upon Objections Advanced. By Rob- 

ert Seidel, Mollis, Switzerland; Translated by Margaret K. 

Smith, State Normal School, Oswego, New York. Boston: 

D. C. Heath & Co. 1887. 

Industrial education certainly does not lack ardent cham- 
pions. ‘The writer of the present book, Herr Seidel, has made a 
long and careful study of the subject, and presents some of the 
possibilities of the future in a striking, one might almost say 
startling, manner. His work may be said to furnish another indi- 
cation of the fact that the educated classes are more and more ap- 
proximating the progressive, even the revolutionary, portion of 
society. Industrial education, he says, is intimately connected 
with the social question; our present system of education is the 
expression of the civil society of the present, or rather of the past; 
that society was based on aristocratic principles and class distine- 
tion, but human development goes hand in hand with the promul- 
gation of human rights, and the future in the state as well as in 
pedagogy belongs to labor. The opponents of industrial educa- 
tion in the teaching class start from the premises that it has for 
its object the making of mechanics. This is false, the principal 
aim is the harmonious training of the future man. The chief eco- 
nomic objection is that it will unduly produce workers in those 
departments of industry which for practical reasons can easily be 
introduced into schools. But this evil would correct itself with 
the growth of better methods in industrial education. The new 
training meets a psychological necessity of the child, it furnishes an 
outlet for the so-called destructive tendency of childhood, which is 
simply a desire to take things apart either for the purpose of see- 
ing how they are made, or an inclination for putting them to- 
gether again. And it would be doubly useful in the rural dis- 
tricts in training the minds and hands of the agricultural class, 
and in thus increasing their capabilities. It would be a great fac- 
tor, too, in the harmonious development of the young, whose aim 
is “to train the children of all classes to be mentally active, so- 
cially useful, and morally good,’—‘ to bring the moral, mental, 
and physico-practical side of man to a symmetrical development.” 
Some assert that this symmetrical development can be produced 
in other ways. Gymnastics, it is claimed by some, would serve 
the same purpese. Herr Seidel thinks;that gymnastics can never 
replace industrial education, but that a.well arranged course of in- 
dustrial education would render gymnastic instruction superflu- 
ous. Drawing is sometimes urged as a rival of industrial educa- 
tion, and though its pedagogical value is great, yet if we would 
follow nature, hand labor and modelling must precede it in the 
school. Industrial education might, moreover, serve to rem- 
edy some of the defects of the present school system. ‘The mental 
weariness occasioned by our purely intellectual instruction might 
be prevented by an entire change in the sphere of bodily and 
mental activities ; ‘‘ neither in life nor in instruction should prac- 
tice and theory be separated.” That the introduction of indus- 
trial education into the public schools is not impractical is shown 
by the fact this step has, some time since, been successfully taken 
by France. 

This and much more our author has to say in defense of his 
thesis,—the educational, mental, physical, social and moral value of 
industrial education. So vehement a defense, we think, is hardly 
needed for America. Our prominent educators are practically 
agreed as to the usefulness of industrial education, the only ques- 
tions at issue being those of feasibility and method. The author 
shares with some representatives of the newest school of political 
economy the mistake of confounding the terms “labor” and 
“manual labor,” and finally, in spite of the progressive spirit of 
the work, it is not difficult to detect a certain reactionary tendency 
throughout. A word of gratitude must be accorded translator and 
publisher for their skill and care in the production of this interest- 
ing and beautiful volume. 





BRIEFER NOTICES. 


N the “ Invalid’s Own Book ” (W. S. Gottsberger), the Honora- 
ble Lady Cust has been led by the conviction that works on 
Cookery, as usually compiled, have been in the way of provoking 
the appetites of persons in the enjoyment of good health,—that is 
to say those who stand in no need of having their senses titilated, 
since health itself is blessing and luxury enough, without thought 
of pampering the palate. Lady Cust finds few of the recipes in 
the ordinary Cook-book intended for those who, unfortunately, do 
not enjoy good health, and she has prepared a manual such as she 
thinks may be of use. We are certainly of opinion with her that 
these recipes of teas, gruels, emulsions, jellies, soups, puddings, 
cordials, etc., ought to be of marked practical use in catering for 
the sick and the convalescent. 

“Chirography; or the Art of Telling One’s Character by 
Handwriting” is the title, (very inaccurately expressed), of asmall 
pamphlet, by E. Palmer, coming from the Knickerbocker Press 
of G. P. Putnam’s Sons. On the principle that all voluntary ac- 
tions are characteristic, the author suggests rather than demon- 
strates that such qualities as untruthfulness, selfishness, resolu- 
tion, etc., and their opposites may be determined by a keen ob- 
server from the shape, slope, spacing, etc., of the handwriting. 
Copies from original writings illustrate the text, and enforce 
the rules of interpretation. ‘The brochure is prettily printed. 








AUTHORS AND PUBLISHERS. 


é tee twenty-third volume of the Encyclopedia Britannica ex- 
tends the work from “T” to “ Ups,” and leaves necessary 
only one more volume to complete the great work. 

An important part of the fifth volume of ‘‘ The Musical Year- 
Book of the United States” will be an index of the entire con- 
tents, under the composers’ names, giving titles. 

Three new partuers have just been admitted to the publish- 
ing-house of Houghton, Mifflin & Co, They are Thurlow Weed 
Barnes, James Murray Kay, and H. O. Houghton, Jr. Mr. 
Barnes is a grandson of Thurlow Weed. Mr. Kay is a native of 
Glasgow, and has had an extensive business experience. Mr. 
Houghton has been connected with the business of the house in 
its manufacturing departments since his graduation at Harvard 
eleven years ago. 

Madam Ristori’s autobiography is likely to see the light in 
this country soon as a volume in the ‘ Famous Women”? Series of 
Roberts Brothers. 

A collection of the poems of the late David Gray, the volume 
also to contain extracts from Mr. Gray’s letters and other prose 
writings, is to be published at Buffalo. 

Count Tolstoi’s latest work, ‘ Life,” is to be published in 
English by T. Y. Crowell & Co. The book has been suppressed 
in Russia, 

Thomas Whittaker has in press ‘“‘ The Mental Characteristics of 
the Lord Jesus Christ,” by Rev. H. N. Bernard. 

“ Social Life and Literature Fifty Years Ago” is the title of a 
volume to be published by Cupples & Hurd. It is by ‘‘a Salem 
writer,” whose identity, if it can be so called, has not as yet been 
further disclosed. 

Worthington & Co. announce “ Yankee Girls in Zululand,” 
by Louisa V. Sheldon, with numerous illustrations. 

A complete translation of “ Kalevala,” the national epic of 
Finland, is to be published in English by W. F. Kirby. 

Cupples & Hurd will publish immediately ‘“ Stray Leaves 
from Newport,” by Mrs. Wm. Lamont Wheeler, which is not un- 
likely to create considerable stir, on account of the author’s posi- 
tion in one of the most exclusive circles of American society. 

The Russian government, it is alleged, has prohibited the 
agents of the American Bible Society from continuing their work 
in the Baltic provinces. There is talk of expelling all representa- 
tives of this and the English Society from Russian soil. 

The friends of Francis William Newman claim that he is a 
more remarkable man than his brother the Cardinal. For forty 
years the brothers have been separated by their religious beliefs. 
Francis William married and began a life of scholastic labor, phil- 
ological, scientific, and metaphysical. He made grammars of ob- 
scure tongues; he wrote deeply thoughtful books on religious dis- 
sent. He was shut out from Oxford as a free-thinker, just as his 
brother was excluded for Catholicism. 

If the International Copyright matter reaches a successful is- 
sue, the cheap ‘ Libraries” will find their occupation gone, 
Meanwhile they are printing works of more permanent value 
than novels. One firm is bringing out Rollin’s “Ancient History” 
in instalments. 
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Lord Brassey is engaged in preparing for the press the last 
journals of Lady Brassey. The work will contain a supplement- 
ary chapter by Lord Brassey, and will ‘ complete the literary his- 
tory of the voyages of the Sunbeam.” 

“ Peg Woffington: A Tribute to the Actress and the Woman,” 
by Augustin Daly, will be a sumptuous volume, with sixteen fu'l 
page illustrations, to be sold in a limited edition by Bouton, New 
York. 

Two of the ten volumes of the ‘ Library of American Litera- 
ture, from the Earliest Settlement to the Present Time,” compiled 
and edited by Edmund Clarence Stedman and Ellen Mackay 
Hutchinson, and published by subscription by Charles L. Webster 
& Co., are now ready, and the rest are expected to follow 
monthly. The work is illustrated with steel engravings and 
wood-cuts. 

The family of the poet Rickert, who was born May 16, 1788, 
will, on the oceasion of the hundredth anniversary of his birth, is- 
sue his ‘‘ Lebenserinnerungen,” which has hitherto been withheld 
from the public. 

The first of two volumes of the ‘‘ Life and Letters of George 
P. Marsh,” by Mrs. Caroline C. Marsh, is announced by the Scrib- 
ners. 

Messrs. Kegan Paul, Trench, & Co., will publish immediately 
a volume by T. ‘T. Aubertin called “ A Fight with Distances,” be- 
ing an account of journeys through the United States, the Hawai- 
ian Islands, Canada, Cuba, and the Bahamas. 

Robert Chambers, of Edinburgh, who died a fortnight ago, 
was the son of the late Dr. Robert Chambers, one of the founders 
of the celebrated firm of publishers, and at the time of his death 
was the head of the firm. He was only in his fifty-sixth year. 
For a number of years he had been the editor of Chambers’ Jour- 
nal, and he had taken an active part in the preparation of the 
“* Encyclopedia.” When the receut edition of ‘* Vestiges of Crea- 
tion,” announcing for the first time that Dr. Robert Chambers 
was the author of that remarkable book, was prepared by Alex- 
ander Ireland, Mr. Chambers assisted him in the enterprise. 

George Willis Cooke is on a literary lecturing tour in the 
West, which has taken him thus far to Quincy, Davenport, Sioux 
City, Ann Arbor, and Grand Rapids. His lectures meet with 
favor. 

A Booksellers’ and Publishers’ Protective Association has 
been formed to guard subscription-book dealers from canvassers 
who are in the habit of cutting rates. A stamp has been devised 
and patented in the United States, Canada, and England which 
will, it is claimed, act as a perfect check on dishonest agents ; and 
it is hoped to save to the publishers and booksellers some $200,000 
a year. 

In the article on ‘“ Typography ” in the twenty-third volume 
of the Encyclopedia Britannica, it is declared that ‘‘American work 
excels in originality of design, brilliancy of color and perfect fin- 
ish,” and that English printers are clearly following its best 
points. 

One result of the expiration of the copyright of many of Car- 
lyle’s works will be the publication of a collection of magazine 
articles which he never would allow to be reprinted. 

The plans for the new building of the Boston Public Library, 
which will be erected in Copley Square, back of the Publie Gar- 
dens, have been completed by the architects. They reveal a square 
structure of Roman design, surrounding an open square court 
with a fountain and an arcade, the roof being of low pitch. The 
size of the lot is 250 by 264 feet. The dimensions of the reading 
room are 220 by 44 feet, with a height of 50 feet. 

The revised edition of Green’s ‘‘ Short History of the English 
People,” which Mrs. Green has completed, will be brought out 
here by Harper Brothers, who published the earlier edition. 








PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


ROM the annual edition of G. P. Rowell & Co.’s “ American 
Newspaper Directory,” just published, it appears that the 
newspapers and periodicals of all kinds issued in the United States 
and Canada now number 16,310, showing a gain of 890 during the 
last twelve months, and of 7,136 in ten years. 

L. Kreichauf, Elmira, N. Y., will issue this month the first 
number of the Quarterly Bibliography of American and English 
Literature. 

The first of three remarkable articles on ‘* Darwinism and the 
Christian Faith,” reprinted from The Guardian, will appear in The 
Populur Science Monthly for May. ‘The articles are anonymous, 
but are understood to be written by an Oxford tutor, and their ap- 
pearance in the leading church journal of England stamps their 





orthodoxy. The writer regards Darwinism as an accepted doc- 
trine, and discusses its relation to religion with clearness and ap- 
preciation. 

The Andover Review for April continues the editorial series on 
the Universality of Christianity by adiscussion of “* The Teaching 
of the Apostle Peter.” Dr. Hyslop of the Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity points out the limitations of evolution as applied to ethics, 
while accepting the new theory. The number as a whole main- 
tains the high standard which has been reached. 

Two numbers have been issued from 771 vroadway, New York, 
of The Publishing World, an illustrated monthly devoted to the 
gathering and diffusion of literary news. It contains lists of new 
publications and publishers’ announcements, and makes a feature 
of specimens of illustrations from the latest important books. 

Walter Besant will contribute the second of his two articles 
on “ The Writing of Novels,” to the April Atalanta. 

Mrs. Georgia A. Peck is the managing editor of the Boston 
Commonwealth, and is said to be the only woman in New England 
holding such a position. 

America, Germany and England have for some time possessed 
excellent periodicals devoted to the study of library economy,and 
Italy has now a special review of her own in the Kivista Delle Bib- 
lioteche, just started under the management of Dr. Guido Biagi, of 
the Marucelliana Library of Florence. 

Shakespeariana for April contains articles of special importance 
on ‘ The Barton Shakespeare Library ” by Arthur Mason Knapp ; 
“ The Fool in Lear,” by E. A. Calkins ; and * Views of an Unbe- 
liever,” by Baruk Siddon. The correspondence, miscellany, re- 
ports of Society proceedings, etc., all make attractive reading. 








SCIENCE NOTES. 


| fos the issue of Science for April 6th is a letter from Charles F. 

Cox, of New York, calling attention to a book written by Dr. 
Edward ‘Tyson, an English physician of high repute in his day, 
and published in 1699, in which are found some very distinct ten- 
dencies toward the modern doctrine of evolution. ‘The book was 
called ‘“‘The Anatomy of a Pygmie compared with that of a 
Monkey, an Ape, and a Man,” and was the fruit of his dissection 
of what he called a ‘‘ pygmie,’”’ which he had somehow obtained 
from Africa, and which he was inclined to regard as an “ interme- 
diate link ” between man and the apes. It needs no forcingof the 
language which he uses to see the nascent doctrine of evolution in 
some-of his expressions. Thus he says in one place “ Tis a true 
Remark, which we cannot make without Admiration ; That from 
Minerals to Plants; from Plants to Animals; and from Animals to 
Men ; the Transition is so gradual, that there appears a very great 
Similitude, as well between the meanest Plant, and some Miner- 
als ; as between the lowest Rank of Men, and the highest kind of 
Animals, The Animal of which I have given the Anatomy, com- 
ing nearest to Mankind, seems the Nexus of the Animal and Ra- 
tional.” And again, with a still nearer approach to anticipating 
modern discoveries “‘ by viewing the same Parts of all these to- 
gether, we may the better observe Nature’s Gradation in the For- 
mation of Animal Bodies, and the Transitions made from one to 
another.” Of course these speculations are crude, and possess 
none of the claims on scientific attention possessed by Darwin’s 
carefully developed theory. They rather more nearly supersede 
Erasmus Darwin and his generation of evolutionists. But the only 
real significance of such discoveries as this is to enforce the truth 
of a contention of the modern evolutionists, viz.: that great ideas 
are not born, but grow. 

Mr. Saville Kent, the eminent pisciculturist and ichthyologist, 
has been commissioned by the Colonial Government of Victoria, 
Australia, to examine and report on the fisheries and especially 
on the oyster-beds of that province. It is reported that in the 
Gipps Land salt-lakes and at Western Port he has discovered the 
true anchovy in great abundance. It now seems to be among the 
probabilities of the future that Melbourne will be able to add an 
export business in anchovy sauce to her many flourishing indus- 
tries. 

We copy the following item on the supposed elevation of the 
western coast of South America from the Chicago Jndustrial 
World: “Among other proofs that the western portion of South 
America has experienced a great elevation in comparatively re- 
cent times Ovhsenius remarks that along the shores of Lake “Titi- 
caca are to be seen the imposing ruins of Tiohuanaco, the ancient 
capital of the Incas, which are fully on a par with the monuments 
of India and Egypt. It is impossible to believe that the highly 
civilized Peruvians would have erected such vast and splendid 
structures in regions which are now cold and inhospitable, and often 
ice-bound. Further, nitrate of soda is met with at Meucunga, in 
Atacama, at an elevation of nearly 13,000 feet, an altitude where 
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the low temperature does not adinit of nitrification. Hence, the 
author infersthat the Andes must have been raised 13,000 feet 
since a very recent geological epoch, and that a great part of this 
rise must have been effected since the existence of an advanced 
human civilization in South America.” 

J. Chalmers Robertson, M. D., relates in the The Lancet, the 
case of a family whom he had attended, who were poisoned from 
eating bread in which mold had developed itself. Every member 
who had partaken of the loaf in ordinary quantity had been made 
ill; one member who had merely eaten a small piece, felt un- 
comfortable; those who did not eat any remained well. The 
symptoms were diarrhoea and pain in the epigastrium. The au- 
thor suggests from this experience, that it is possible that we may 
havein undetected diseased bread an important factorin the causa- 
tion of diarrhoea which we would not readily suspect. 

A recent article in the Pittsburgh Gazette, by Mr. Jacob Reese, 
calls attention to the danger of lead being used the coming year 
to adulterate the tin plate used in the manufacture of fruit and to- 
mato cans. Should this be done, he says, we would be certain to 
have an epidemic of lead-poisoning, compared with which an epi- 
demic of cholera or yellow fever would be of small importance. 
The cause of the whole danger originated in the action of the 
European tin trust, which cornered the market last fall, and has 
put tin up to a figure which is a direct incentive to adulteration. 
As he says, we are emphatically a nation of canned-fruit and 
canned-vegetable users, and if there is the danger of such a result, 
which he seems to think there ix, there would seem to be reason in 
his demand for a governmental inspection of all tin plate put on 
the market. We think there is small danger of such a result: 
first, because such a grand amount of adulteration would be pretty 
sure to involve its authors in ruin when it was found out, as it 
would assuredly be; and, second, because the tin plate manufac- 
turers have the common resource of those who have been squeezed 
by other “ trusts ’—to raise their prices. Still, it will do no harm 
to exercise a little extra vigilance. 


COMMUNICATIONS. 
DR. BARROWS AS “A WESTERN MAN.” 
To the Editor of THE AMERICAN: 
‘N your review of Dr. William Barrows’ “ The United States of 

Yesterday and of To-morrow,” you say, “ Dr. Barrows is a 
Western man, who has been used to look at the United States 
from the centre rather than from the sea-board circumference.” 
(l'HE AMERICAN, March 24th, 1888.) 

Dr. Barrows is a native of Templeton, Mass., a graduate of 
Amherst College in 1840; was pastor of a Congregational Church 
in Reading, Mass., fur some years, and served as secretary of one 
of the benevolent societies, with headquarters at Boston, for a 
few years. Later, he has traveled much in the West, and made 
that part of the country his special and earnest study; so that 
your supposition that he is ‘a Western man” is quite natural and 
excusable. He is a man of very decided and positive convictions, 
and expresses them with great emphasis. He may not have had, 
in writing this book, any ‘“‘ word of censure for the policy which 
brought ‘'exas into the Union as a State,”—but he surely is not 
oblivious to, nor an apologist for it. 

In his collegiate days he had some inclination to poetry, and 
wrote some pieces for publication, which indicate more than com- 
mon ability. I quotea few lines froma piece entitled, “November :” 

“ The summer’s strength is spent, and autumn sore 
Is wasting in the chills of age. The leaves 
Are folded in their winter couch, prepared 
To greet the snowy fleece, now longed delayed. 
The pleasant gloom which steals upon the soul 
When Nature dies, is past. * 23 * * 

“The groves are silent. Warbling symphonies 
That mingled with the perfumes of the morn, 
Or floated on the breeze of balmy eve, 
In man’s cold bosom lighting up high thoughts 
Of deep divinity, are sadly hushed.” 

For college poetry this is not bad. 
Dr. Barrows’ home is, and has been for many years, in Read- 


ing, Mass. 
Waterloo, Iowa. M. K. Cross. 














A CRITIC AND HIS DISEASE} 


HE American statesman who puts himself on record as a disbeliever in 
the effete monarchies of Europe after a stay of two weeks on the other 

side is not entirely unknown. But asa usual thing Americans know more 
about European nations and judge them witb more fairness than the latter 
know and judge the United States. The upper and the cultivated classes 
regard the American experiment with no favor. To them we may be big, 
but we are bores, for we have no easily-determined variations im society, 





1 From the New York Zimes, April 9th. 





no handles to our names that represent a certainty of position, no fixed, 
immutable ranks to look up to or despise. Hence it is that the American 
snob, while the most harmless in the world, is certainly the most despica- 
ble. Hence, also, it seems almost impossible for a German not to be a slave 
and an Englishman not to be a snob. 

A German cannot escape the tyranny of the military caste as it has 
been fixed on his shoulders by the events of the last thirty years under the 
twofold pretext of guarding the Fatherland against the ambition of Russia 
and the revenge of France. An Englishman who supports the throne and 
the House of Lords cannot escape being a snob, because to be in any way 
consistent he must truckle to many persons whom he knows to be worthless 
or worse. One of the leading threads in Thackeray is the working of this 
disease through almost all his books. It showed most obviously in his little 
treatise on the snob, a work of art which lacks its final chapter, left as it is 
to the imagination of the reader, in which Thackeray might have worked 
out plainly the bidden meaning of the whole work, namely, that under 
existing circumstances the best Englishman must be a snob whether he 
will or not. 

A painful example of the working of this disease in Mr. Matthew Arnold 
is shown by an essay in the Nineteenth Century. His subject is the civiliza- 
tion of the United States, He reflects a very common attitude of educated 
Europeans toward America, a querulous state of being bored with us. When 
an ignorant Anglo-Indian, Sir Lepel-Griffin. rated this country, it was 
merely amusing, for the deadly poison when it manifests itself in a nobody 
does not rouse great sympathy. But Mr. Arnold isa very different person. 
Though he cannot be placed with Thackeray, he is a very high figure in lit- 
erature. Mr. Arnold has always been a sufferer from the ridiculous anach- 
ronisms we see in things political and social in the British Islands, Carlyle 
raved and cursed, and ended by frequenting the rich and great and writing 
in favor of slavery. Thackeray was embittered by the situation, was often 
unjust to others in consequence thereof, and wrote himself down a snob. 
Arnold writbes under the same infliction, but shows the effects of the hid- 
den trouble in another way. He denounces the whole British people by 
classes, until the reader is forced to conclude that in all that waste of bru- 
tality, materialism, and vice there is but one small oasis, and that consists 
of Mr. Arnold himself, illuminated and refreshed by his own sweetness and 
light. What does it mean? Simply that Mr. Arnold lives in a social at- 
mosphere thick with antiquated nonsense, that he is too good a man not to 
feel it, but is not wise enough or not courageous enough to put his hand 
bravely on the afflicted spot. General denunciations are of noavail. While 
rank is worshipped in England, while legislators and monarchs by divine 
right linger on, it is impossible for sane men to exist in such absurd po- 
sitions as they must assume. Thackeray met the question by satire; Car- 
lyie and, in a smaller way, Arnold, cease to write sanely. 

Mr. Arnold gave more time to the United States than most travelers of 
his nation think necessary. But he saw it under peculiar circumstances, 
since he was oppressed by the novel and extremely wearying effort of public 
lectures, and was not habitually associated with those who are considered 
the best products of our civilization. Far from rejoicing that the disagree- 
able effects of the social fabric which fosters the snob are here reduced toa 
minimum, Mr. Arnold was too old a man not to feel uncomfortable. He 
seizes his old missiles now and selects one or two for us. We are vulgar; we 
do not interest him; we have no distinction even in our landscapes. The 
trouble, however, is not with us, but with Mr. Arnold. He is not himself a 
snob, but he is the victim of that system which makes men of less calibre 
snobs and causes him too often to talk like one. Were there any likelihood 
that England and the United States should gain by his sweeping sneers, 
there would be less sorrow. But the friends whom he has made by a per- 
sonal charm of manner look on with saduess when he shows his testiness to 
80 little purpose and exhibits an inability to take anything but the shallowest 
views of two great nations. But we must remember to place the blame 
— most it belongs, not on the victim of the disease, but on the disease 
itself. 
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